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TWO SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HUNTING SONGS 

In his Arte of English Poesie, 1589, Puttenham states that " one 
Gray" obtained the favor of Henry VIII "for making certaine merry 
Ballades, whereof one chiefly was The hunte is up, the hunte is up." 
William Cornish, a poet and musician rewarded by the same monarch, 
is probably the author of another popular song of the period: 

Blow thy borne. Hunter, 

Come blow thy home one hye. 

In yonder wode there lyeth a doo. 

In fayth she woU not dye.* 

From these early compositions to Sir Henry Newbolt's A Song of 
Exmoor and John Davidson's A Runnable Stag — probably the finest 
of modem hunting poems — the joys and excitement of the chase 
have been worthily celebrated in English verse. If an anthology of 
such lyrics were to be made, certainly it should include two seven- 
teenth-century songs in MS Rawl. Poet. 246, especially, as John 
Ashton remarks in his Century of Ballads, since there are but few 
sporting ballads of this period and "most of those few are marred 
by allusions that cannot be printed in a book like this." So far as 
I can ascertain, these two songs have not been published. 

MS Rawl. Poet. 246, to quote F. Maddan's Summary Catalogue 
of Western MSS in the Bodleian Library, III, 339, consists of " Poems 
and pieces in English and Latin, evidently collected by a Cambridge 
(King's College?) man who had been at Eton, relating to a period 
of about 1620-1660." These poems which I print are unsigned. 
We at least may say that they were written by one who enjoyed 
hunting. One of the most interesting features of the second song 
is the list of the dogs. In reading it we remember Lear's 

The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanche and Sweet-heart, see they bark at me. 

On this point, no other early hunting song surpasses it. "The 
Hunter's Ballade" in Deuteromelia, or the Second Part of Musick's 
Melodie, 1609, has several old names of hounds: 

» Anglia. XII, 262. 
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136 Edwabd Bliss Reed 

It is like to be fayre weather, 

couple up all thy hounds together; 

Couple Jolly with little Lolly, 
couple Troh with old Trolly, 
With a hey troly lo. 

Couple Finch with black Trole, 

couple Chaunter with Jumbole; 
Let Beauty goe at liberty, 

for she doth know her duty. 
With a hey troly lo.' 

In the Roxburghe Ballads, I, 360 is a hunting poem dating from the 
last years of Charles II. It too contains a list of hounds, but not 
such a good one as our Oxford poem offers: 

There was Dido, and Sparker, 
And Younker was there, 
And Ruler, that ne'er looks behind him; 
There was Rose and Bonny Lass, 
Who were always in the chace; 
These were parts of the hounds that did find him. 

This song, "The Fox-Chace: or The Huntsman's Harmony, by the 
Noble Duke of Buckingham's Hounds," was a popular one; certain 
stanzas of it survive, in altered form, in Devon folk-song of the 
present. D'Urfey's PiUs to Purge Melancholy, 1719, has two hunting 
songs that continue the tradition. In "Brother Solon's Hunting 
Song. Sung by Mr. Doggett," we find such a couplet as 

When Ringwood and Rockwood, and Jowler and Spring, 
And Thunder and Wonder made all the Woods ring. 

while in "The Fox-Hunter. A Song in My New Comedy of the 

Bath," we hear of 

Tosspot and Ruler, 

Capper and Cooler, 

Pompey and Gallant, Low 'em on.^ 

We may finish our list of hunting songs with one sung until very 
recently at Devon hunting dinners, "The Hunting of Arscott of 
Tetcott." A single stanza will show its quality: 

"Hark, Vulcan!" said Arscott, "The best of good hounds! 
Heigh Venus!" he shouted, "How nimbly she bounds! 

* E. F. Bimbault, A Little Book of Songa and Ballads, gathered from Ancient Muaick 
Bonis, MS and Printed, London, 1851, p. 112. 
2 II, 189, 269. 
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Two Seventeenth-Century Hunting Songs 137 

And nothing re-echoes so sweet in the valley, 
As the music of Rattler, of Fill-pot, and Rally." 

Sing fol-de-rol, lol-de-rol, la-de, heigh-ho! 

Sing fol-de-rol, lol-de-rol, la-de, heigh-ho!' 

All these songs we have quoted but follow the model established by 
such early hunting songs as our two from the Oxford MS. 

The Hunting op the Habe. (1st Song.) 

MS Rawl. Poet. 246, f . 10-10 b. 

When cold winter's withered browe, 

Waxt pale and wanne with sorrow. 

Had orewatcht the silent night 

And coming was ye morrow, 

I heard a youth with bugle cleare, 

A jubel and a hollow. 

Cry "Come away, 'tis almost day. 

Forsake your beds and follow." 

Then with a sort well arm'd for ye sport. 

Upon their proud steeds mounted, 

Such as Venus' boy bestrode 

When he ye wild boare hunted. 

And a pack of merry, merry houndes. 

Whom nature had befreinded. 

Did fright poore Watt, new stolne to squatt, 

His first sleepe scarcely ended. 

Now to ye woods, to ye rocks, to ye vales, 

Now to his wonted cunning; 

With heads and doublings Watt ym enforc'd, 

For to forsake their running. 

His dabbled buskins still betray 

His tricks, his art in flying. 

Hee heares his knell ring passing well, 

And yett not sick but dying. 

Dabbled, straying ore ye feildes, 
His legges begin to faile him. 
Then he againe to his wonted wiles 
Before his courage quaile him. 
And then ye highway beates and among the flocks 
of sheepe 

>S. Baring Gould, Songs of the West. New and Revised Edition, London, n.d., p. 5. 
On p. 167 is tlie modern version of the Roxburghe Ballad. 
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Yett still his legges betray him; 
And to his foes where ere he goes 
His nimble toes bewray him. 

Over ye vales, ye hills, and ye dales, 

And ouer ye craggy mountaines, 

Through ye woodes and shady groues 

Enricht with shady fountaines; 

Where pleasant springs with murmur sweet. 

And pretty birds with wonder. 

Doe carroU their notes to their well tun'd throates. 

That fill ye ayre with thunder. 

Eccho shrill from ye wood to ye hill, 

Sylvanus and ye Satyres, 

The Elkins and ye Fayries awake. 

The sea-nymphs from ye wateres. 

They listen to their merry, merry straines. 

Melodiously delighted. 

Counting ye day for a longer stay 

That they be not benighted. 

Now silly Watt had quite forgott 

His Staines, his jumps, his doubles. 

The huntsman's hoope doth make him droope. 

And all his senses troubles. 

And then poore Watt he steales againe to squatt, 

Thinking thus to deceive them. 

But ye next veiw, he bids the world adeiw; 

They streight of life bereave him. 

The Hunting of Ye Hare. (2d Song.) 

MS Rawl. Poet. 246, ff. 106-116. 

Cleare is the ayre and ye morning fayre. 

Fellow huntsmen, come wind the home. 

Sweet is ye earth and fresh is ye breath 

That doth melt ye rime from ye thome. 

The Heavens wax bright with Apollo's light. 

Newly come from ye Ocean Queene, 

When in a Champian plaine may be found a braue game, 

Fitt by a Prince to bee seene. 

Eighteene couple of brave houndes. 
As ever ran hare on ye groundes, 
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Two Seventeenth-Century Hunting Songs 139 

With a troupe yt swiftly follow, 

And footmen light are gone, 

When Watt is start anon. 

With ye noyse, with ye noyse, with ye noyse, with ye 

noyse, 
With ye noyse, with ye noyse, with ye noyse of a Hunts- 
man's hollow. 

Then Corydon was frighted, 
His lambs were so parted. 
To heare ye route, ye hoUow and ye shoute, 
When Watt before them started. 
With too, too, too, too, boyes, now boyes, there boyes, 
And then they hollowed loudly. 
But the earth ne're bare so braue a hare, 
That ran so strong and prowdly. 

Swift Uke ye Roe she fairely hunts, 
Ore feilds, ore downes, ore dales. 
Ore meadowes, pastures, and ore hills, 
Ore mountaines and ore vales. 
And so unto ye hiUs she wyndes. 
The vales, ye furs, ye plaines, 
And runs about aboue six miles. 
Ere she backt on ye staines. 

Then might you see prowd Strawberry 
Come foaming her to behold, 
And Piggaling with courage stout, 
Twas pitty ere she was old. 
Reueng, Redrose, and Herring fleete. 
With all ye noble crew. 
They top ye hounds with a gallant grace, 
Whilst Watt ran in theire view. 

Twyvy, Twyvy, twinke, hark how ye houndes, how 

ye houndes, how ye houndes, 
And the huntsmen shrill do hollow. 
Whilst Watt with nimble feet trips ore ye downes, ore 

ye downes, ore ye downes. 
And all in order follow. 
But she at last did shew ym a trick 
Which made ym all at a fault there to stick, 
Come away, come away, come away and doe not stay. 
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So many men, so many mindes. 

So many houndes, so many kindes. 
For some lay sticking at the head, 
And some swore it was forward fled. 
But one amongst ym all in judgment small 
Did sweare yt ye hare he knew was dead. 
A shepheard crost ye feilds with a curre at his heeles. 
And sweares he knowes yt her he kiUes. 

But Juno then came back agen, a compasse for to goe-a, 
To try if she could find it out in ye landes yt were below-a. 
And as she try'de, she there it cryde with note full merry 

and sweet-a 
Which made ym all on her to call whilst Watt away did 

creep-a. 

See, see my boyes where she goes, how she turnes over; 
Juno and Jupiter, Tinker and Trover, 
SeeweU and Merryboy, Captaine and Cryer, 
Jewell and Clarabell, Fayremaid and Flyer, 
Beauty and Harpalus, Damsell and Trowler, 
Bearer and Forrister, Bowman and Bowler, 
Gunner and Gundamor, Jowler and Jumper, 
Tarquin and Tamerlane, Thunder and Thumper, 
Daynty and Jollyboy, Gountesse and Ringer, 
Courtyer and Bonnylasse, Gypsey and Singer. 

Over ye mountaynes and through ye wilde. 
Over ye fountaynes and thorough ye feild. 
Through ye woodes yt are highest yt Sylvan obey, 
Ore ye landes yt are ye dryest they will find out ye way. 

Poore Pusse grew faint and ran full high; 
A little ease for charity. 

Stoppe ye houndes, stay ye dogs, giue her more breath. 
Wee wiU see all her trickes before her death. 

But Pusse grew faint and could no longer runne; 
Her limbs were tyred, her heart it was cleane done. 
That falling downe, she dying seem'd to say, 
"Those whom I trust do now my trust betray." 
Dead, Dead, Dead, ah dead. 

Edward Bliss Reed 
Yale College 
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